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MICHAELA R. MATHIESEN, MEMBER 
CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Michaela R. Mathiesen, a member of the California State 
Board of Education since 1958, is a native of Fresno, California, 
where she has attended school and has been extremely active 
in community activities. After earning her bachelor of arts degree 
at Fresno State College she taught successively at the Riverdale 
and Bullard elementary schools, and at Washington Union High 
School, all in Fresno County. Since 1948, she has been a mem- 
ber of the Fresno State College Advisory Board; in 1952, she was 
appointed a member of the State College Council, by Earl War- 
ren; and in 1955, she was appointed a delegate to the White 
House Conference on Education, by Goodwin J. Knight. 

Mrs. Mathiesen has served in an executive capacity for, and as 
a board member of the Fresno County Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, the United Givers Plan, the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, 
and the Nazareth House for the Aged. In 1952, she received the 
Quota Club award for the “Woman of the Year”; and in 1958, 
Fresno State College honored her with the “Outstanding Alumni 
Award.” She is a member of Delta Gamma, the Service League, 
Inc., the Candlelight Guild, and St. Therese’s Parish; and con- 
siders community and charity services one of her hobbies. 

Mrs. Mathiesen and her husband, who is a former teacher and 
now a farmer, have three children, two daughters and a son. 


THE EMERGING ROLE OF TELEVISION IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION * 


J. BURTON VASCHE, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
and Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 


Television is established as a powerful force in the life and economy 
of our people and is potentially a great force for good in education at 
all levels. However, the use that will be made of television in the in- 
structional programs of our schools and institutions of higher learning 
will depend upon the skill of the teachers who will be involved in using 
television to provide instruction. 


Tue New EpucaTion FRONTIER 


As we talk about stereophonic sound equipment, satellites, and other 
products of our time it is only natural for us to express doubt regarding 
their practical value to the educational program. Doubts regarding new 
inventions have always existed. The practical value of the steam engine 
was questioned, as was that of electricity, the telephone, radio, motion 
pictures, and automobiles. But with the passing of time each has proved 
of value to society. All have influenced the content of the courses of- 
fered by the schools, as well as the types of laboratory experiences and 
methods of instruction employed in presenting the courses. 

Television has already made a tremendous impact upon American 
life. From the effect which television has had upon the nation’s economy 
and social life, one may conclude without question that television re- 
presents a great new educational frontier. If we are to make good use 
of the resources available in educational television we must be creative 
in our approach and put forth full effort to see that these resources are 
used advantageously. 


AREAS OF LEADERSHIP AND SERVICE 
Professional leadership in providing educational television must further 
the objectives that are sought. This leadership must provide for the 
following: 
1. A program for teachers that will help them to understand how 
television may be used to advantage in the classroom 
2. Technical assistance made available to the teacher when it is needed 
3. Equipment, facilities, and related services that are needed to make 
television a useful tool in the classroom 


1 Adapted from an address delivered Janu 29, 1959, to the tenth Annual Meeting of 
Teacher Educators in Audio-Visual Education, erly Hills High School, Beverly Hills. 
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4. Encouragement of teachers and teacher groups to experiment with 
television as an instructional tool, and to conduct studies of ways 
in which it can be used most advantageously 


5. Encouragement offered as needed by teachers, and provision made 
for continuing evaluation and improvement of instruction 


The administrative staff has responsibility for providing the profes- 
sional leadership needed to make the educational television program 
outstanding. The superintendent and governing board of the school 
district must give direction to the program, and assign the development 
and maintenance of the program to individuals who are prepared to do 
the work and are eager to do the job well. 


Lecat Provisions For Usinc EpucaTIONAL TELEVISION 


In 1957, the California State Legislature authorized the public schools 
to participate in educational television. The provisions added to the 
Education Code, Section 9551, by 1957 Statutes relating to educational 
television broadcasts, read as follows: 

The governing board of any school district or the county superintendent of 
schools acting with its permission and on behalf of such a board, or boards, may 
enter into contracts, either alone or in co-operation with other school districts, for 
the purpose of participating in or the procuring of television broadcasts for use in 
the educational program of the schools. Nothing contained in this section, however, 


shall be construed as authorizing a school district or county superintendent of 
schools to own, lease, or operate a television broadcasting station. 


Since school districts and county superintendents of schools may 
participate in or procure educational television programs, and there 
exists an intense desire on the part of regularly constituted governmental 
bodies and professional organizations to provide opportunity for im- 
provement of teaching services, it would seem that a broad and on- 
going program in educational television should be provided in the field 
of teacher education. This may be accomplished through the co-opera- 
tion of institutions of higher learning, school districts, and county super- 
intendents of schools, in the conduct of courses planned to help teachers 
acquire knowledge and develop skill in the use of television in the 
classroom. 


Sound working relationships must exist between educational groups 
and the television industry if the best possible educational programs are 
to be procured. The initiative in establishing these relationships may be 
taken by either group. The most important factor in the development 
of such relationships is the willingness of both groups to work for an 
extended period on programs that will be of interest to all. The most 
successful programs will develop where ample time is devoted to con- 
sider the purposes, work out the details, and evaluate the achievements. 
In short, the same techniques must be employed in this endeavor as are 
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employed in developing other programs and activities in the field of 
public education. 


EpuCATIONAL TELEVISION PRojJEcTs IN CALIFORNIA 


Much progress in developing educational television in California has 
already been made. Since 1951, the California Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation has sponsored a Committee on Television and Teacher Educa- 
tion. In 1956, this committee formulated proposed guidelines for teacher 
education institutions in the use of television.? 

The work accomplished by educational television station KQED, 
Channel 9, in San Francisco has been outstanding. During the past six 
years this station has pioneered in the field of educational television by 
presenting programs of general educational interest; programs for in- 
school listening; and programs designed primarily for teachers. In the 
fall of 1958, semi-weekly programs for the in-service education of 
teachers were introduced. Reports from teachers in the Bay Area indi- 
cate that these programs are very much worth while. 

California’s second educational television station KVIE, Channel 6, 
which began telecasting in February, 1959, serves the area between 
Modesto and Chico, including 17 counties. Station K VIE has received 
foundation support, and contributions from interested citizens and 
organizations in the area it serves. This station offers opportunity for 
the various school districts in the area to secure instructional programs 
through contractual arrangements. Station KVIE may be expected to 
join with Station KQED in offering a broad program of in-service edu- 
cation for classroom teachers, both at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. 

In the fall of 1958, the program “Continental Classroom,” an atomic 
age physics course designed primarily for high school teachers, was 
introduced in California. The second semester of this course began in 
February, 1959, on the network of the National Broadcasting Company. 

“Continental Classroom” is sponsored by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the National Broadcasting Company, 
and six corporations. The program is televised at 6:30 a.m., Monday 
through Friday. Harvey E. White, Professor of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and Consultant to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will continue as the teacher in this program during the 
second semester. He will be assisted by a number of guest lecturers. 

San Diego State College, Sacramento State College, San Jose State 
College, Fresno State College, the College of the Pacific, and the Uni- 
versity of California are among the 250 colleges and universities that 
offer credit for “Continental Classroom.” 


2 “Proposed Guidelines for Teacher Education Institutions in the Use of Television: Report of 
the Committee on Television and Teacher Education, California Council on Teacher Education.” 
Communondies Sunes of Audio-Visual Education, California State Department of Education, No- 
vember, 1957. 
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EpUCATIONAL TELEVISION IN THE STATE COLLEGES 


Several of the colleges and universities in California are offering 
various types of television programs and courses. College credit may be 
earned by taking these courses. The following brief descriptions of the 
use that is being made of television by the various state colleges indicate 
the types of programs that the colleges and universities are offering. 


Humboldt State College. A television course, History of the United 
States, is being offered. Three units of lower division credit are given 
for this course, which is offered in a weekly 30-minute presentation, 
for 15 weeks; and a syllabus has been prepared for it which also is used 
by the on-campus class. Written assignments must be completed for this 
course. Occasional meetings devoted to discussions and tests by those 
taking the television course are held on the campus. 


Sacramento State College. A 1958 summer workshop in television pro- 
duction was offered, two hours a day for six weeks. The workshop had 
an enrollment of 30 students. The program included experimentation 
with presentations in geography, geology, art, and certain other subjects. 
The workshop will be conducted again when closed-circuit television 
equipment is available on the campus. Arrangements will be made with 
station KVIE for the use of its facilities for seminars. 


San Jose State College. Closed-circuit television is being used to pro- 
vide instruction for classes in engineering, health and hygiene, psy- 
chology, librarianship, and teacher education. The programs originate 
from 29 college sources including 23 classrooms, the Instructional Tele- 
vision Center, the Speech and Drama Department Studio, and four of 
the schools in the San Jose Unified School District (two elementary 
schools, one junior high school and one senior high school). 

The four public schools are equipped to televise classroom activities 
to the college, for classes in teacher education, psychology, growth and 
development, and librarianship. These programs are also utilized to ex- 
tend the phases of student teacher training that were formerly based on 
classroom observation. 

Radio and television newswriting are taught in Journalism 150. The 
Speech and Drama Department participates in production activities. 

The metallurgy students are provided with televised presentations of 
laboratory demonstrations, experiments, and instruction by the same 
teacher who regularly instructs the students in Engineering 25. 

Vocational and technical training such as planning and producing 
programs with members of the Instructional Television Center staff are 
made possible through the facilities that are available. 

San Jose State College has also been conducting a pilot project, the 
objectives of which are (1) to explore the uses of television in all de- 
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partments of the College; (2) to determine the applicability of television 
as a teaching device in institutions of higher education; (3) to determine 
if educational television is operationally economical; and (4) to deter- 
mine where, when, how, and under what conditions television instruc- 
tion is feasible for college courses. 


San Diego State College. San Diego State College is installing closed- 
circuit television for use in the instructional program. Closed-circuit 
outlets are being installed in about half of the buildings, including the 
Laboratory School, the Physical Sciences Building, and the new Hu- 
manities-Social Sciences Building. 

The television facilities will be used for a number of hours each week 
in connection with the college’s occupational major in radio and tele- 
vision. In addition to this, the college is planning to schedule the use 
of the studio full time so that any department may use the facilities for 
instructional purposes. Plans have been made for using the television 
facilities in the following projects: 

1. An experiment in the Laboratory School, with the use of closed- 

circuit television for observation of demonstration teaching 

2. Instruction in freshman biology for one class session a week 

through the use of television. This instruction will include demon- 
strations that are otherwise difficult to present so that all members 
of a class can observe all phases 

3. An experiment in the teaching of a freshman course in United 

States History, which the same instructor will teach to two classes, 
one by means of closed-circuit television, the other by the usual 
method, to determine which method is more effective 

4. Instruction for a number of sections of the freshman course in 
health education 
An experiment in the teaching of a freshman course in psychology 
whereby it is hoped to ascertain the relative effectiveness of teach- 
ing by television as compared to the usual methods 


A) 


San Francisco State College. In the summer of 1958, San Francisco 
State College offered a television course in the field of literature that 
could be taken for credit. During the fall semester of 1958, the college 
continued its work over station KQED, offering a course in astronomy 
that could be taken for credit. The college is producing three series of 
programs, one on economics, one on science, and one on world affairs. 

In addition to these four regularly scheduled weekly programs, the 
college and many of its faculty members co-operate with television sta- 
tions in the area in producing public service programs. 


Chico State College. Open-circuit television is in its seventh year at 
Chico State College, with an average of five programs a week being 
offered during the school year. A psychology course with extension 
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and regular college credit was offered in the spring of 1958. The col- 
lege plans to introduce additional extension course work through tele- 
vision later this year. In-service training for teachers is planned as station 
time is made available. 


Fresno State College. Fresno State College offers a number of courses 
for extension credit through local television facilities, including courses 
in great books, sociology, landscape gardening, and mathematics. The 
college has co-operated with the local television stations in maintaining 
programs of public service during recent years. 


EpucCATIONAL TELEVISION IN OTHER PaRTs OF THE COUNTRY 


The educational television programs offered in California are impor- 
tant phases of the new educational frontier that is being opened across 
the nation. It is desirable, therefore, that we in California keep informed 
regarding the work that is being done in the various states, and that we 
utilize what we learn from those states where it is feasible to do so. It 
is also desirable that such sources as the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and similar agencies be drawn 
upon for the contributions which they may make to the development 
of educational television in our state. 


Variep NATURE OF OFFERINGS IN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Experience to date indicates that television may be used in the teacher 
education program in the following ways: 


1. Teacher education courses offered via television that may be taken 
for credit 
. Television programs offered to help the public understand various 
programs of education, especially the teacher education program 
3. Television courses offered for credit as part of the basic or general 
education of the teacher 
4. Television programs offered that are of general educational interest 
5. Closed-circuit television used to present demonstrations and lec- 
tures; and to give teachers opportunities to observe students’ be- 
havior, master teachers in action, and the like 


nN 


Obviously, television has an important role to play in teacher educa- 
tion. This role includes the offering of credit courses; and the enrich- 
ment of courses offered in regular classwork. It also includes offering 
occasional special programs which are important for the informal and 
perhaps indirect contributions they may make to the training of pros- 
pective teachers. 

Television has proved to be a valuable medium for developing public 
support of the schools. Teacher recruitment probably could be en- 
hanced materially through the use of television in presenting the needs 
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that exist for teachers in various areas, and in making known the oppor- 
tunities for wholesome living that are offered in these areas. 


DETERMINING THE ROLE OF TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 


There are those who strongly support educational television as a 
means whereby teachers might handle larger classes. There are also 
those who oppose the use of television in the classroom in the fear that 
it may result in lowering teaching standards. 

We must take time to study critically the role that educational tele- 
vision may play in the program of instruction for the various educa- 
tional levels and purposes. In the training of teachers, we must concen- 
trate upon the use of television in the classroom more than upon the 
production aspects of television programs. In evaluating the effectiveness 
of television in education particular attention must be given to the 
reaction of students who have taken courses in which television was 
used for instructional purposes. 


1959 RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STATE COLLEGE 
COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 


The State College Committee on Instructional Television has just 
completed its report. Certain of the Committee’s conclusions follow: 


1. There is a fund of knowledge regarding the uses that might be 
made of television in the instructional programs offered by the 
various state colleges. There is no justification for postponing the 
equipping of the colleges with television until additional informa- 
tion is available. 

2. The guidelines for the use of educational television which have 
been established in the San Jose and San Francisco state college 
studies may be used to advantage by other colleges in planning the 
use of television in their instructional programs. 

3. The uses that may be made of television by the various state col- 
leges can be determined only by actual experiments with television 
for different purposes and by evaluations of the results obtained. 

4. Each institution planning to use television for instruction must 
learn through experience how to (1) use television as a tool; (2) 
adapt television to local needs and requirements; and (3) prepare 
faculty members in making the best use of television to provide 
instruction, and instruct students in making the best use of tele- 
vision to learn. 


These conclusions have led the State College Committee on Instruc- 
tional Television to make the following recommendations: 


1. The State Department of Education should endeavor to make avail- 
able the funds required to meet the budget requests for television 
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equipment, facilities, and personnel, presented by the state colleges 
that are ready to carry on instructional television programs. 

2. Adequate personnel should be provided for the operational, in- 
structional and evaluation aspects of the educational television 
program. 

3. Each state college should assign to an all-college committee, on 
which the dean in charge of the instructional program serves as 
chairman, the responsibility for planning and developing educa- 
tional television as a phase of the instructional program. 


NAaTIONAL DeFENsE Epucation Act, Pusiic Law 874 


The National Defense Education Act is certain to direct increasing 
attention to public schools, colleges, and universities, Among the provi- 
sions of this act are those for research, experimentation, and production 
in the fields of television, radio, and motion pictures. Studies are under 
way to determine how the public schools, colleges, and universities in 
California may most effectively participate in the opportunities pro- 
vided under this act. The staffs of our state colleges are already working 
on the development of plans through which our institutions may share 
these benefits; and every attempt will be made to provide oppoctunities 
for such participation where interest is shown and where the facilities 
and staff are available to make use of such opportunities. 


Tasks Aupio-VIsuAL EpucaTion FAcEs 


Some of the tasks which face the specialists in the field of audio-visual 
education who are engaged in preparing teachers follow: 


1. To establish criteria for the accreditation of the audio-visual aspects 
of teacher education programs, including methods of instruction, 
course offerings and materials 

. To develop guidelines and procedures for the improvement of in- 
struction in the use of audio-visual materials and services 

3. To formulate an ongoing program of basic and applied research in 

the audio-visual education field 

4. To study the implications of proposed credential revision as they 

pertain to audio-visual education 

5. To develop televised teacher education courses for credit 

6. To develop televised programs that interpret teacher education to 

the profession and to the general public 

7. To plan television facilities for use in providing teacher education 

and for other purposes 

8. To support educational television stations and FM radio stations 

9. To participate in the activities of professional and lay groups so 

as to secure the contributions the groups may make to the field of 
audio-visual education 


N 
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10. To co-ordinate audio-visual and educational television services in 
public schools, colleges, and universities 


CONFERENCES ON THE USEs OF TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 


We can be proud that one of the first state-wide conferences on 
educational television was held in Sacramento in December, 1952. The 
published proceedings of that conference still stand as one of the best 
sources of information regarding educational television.’ 

At the tenth National Conference on the Teaching Profession held in 
De Kalb, Illinois, in 1955, the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards created a special group to devote its 
attention to the uses of television in teacher education in the decade 
ahead. In a report by this group the following convictions were stated: 4 


1. The use of television in schools and colleges will not reduce at 
present the number of elementary classroom teachers needed but 
can assist in increasing the supply of teachers by making more 
efficient use of existing teacher education facilities. 
In preservice teacher education, consideration should be given to 
using television in college classes, both general and professional. 
3. Observation of classroom teaching lends itself to the use of tele- 
vision. 
4. In in-service education several opportunities for using television 
have already been demonstrated, such as: 
a. Offering courses for college credit 
b. Improving curricula and methods 
c. Providing programs for faculty meetings 
5. Television may be used in combination with other methods in the 
teaching of extension courses in sparsely settled regions, the pro- 
fessor “riding the circuit” one week and appearing on television 
the next. 
Teacher recruitment may be improved by television.. 
7. Public understanding of teaching as a profession may be improved 
by the use of television. 


sad 


a 


The Instructional Television Conference held at San Jose State Col- 
lege, July 15-19, 1958, was sponsored by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education and the California State Department 
of Education, in co-operation with San Jose State College. This con- 
ference brought together 82 leaders in the field of educational television 
from the various states. Pertinent developments in the field of television 

: The Governor's Conference on Educational Television. Secremento: State of California, 1952. 

“The Uses of Television in Teacher Education Decade Ahead.” Report of Special 
Group D, the De Kalb Conference, June 29-July ve 1955, Prepared by William H. Flaharty, 
Deputy State Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. Washington, D. C.: National 


Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National ucation Association of 
the United States, 1955, p. 23. 
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were reviewed and the uses of television which are of most interest to 
educators were identified. The participants were particularly interested 
in sessions devoted to televised programs from the public school class- 
rooms; a survey of instructional television; current practices in the use 
of educational television; equipment installations and costs; and the pres- 
entations of basic issues and problems in the field made during the gen- 
eral sessions. Certainly the values of such meetings are many, and 
leaders in educational television should give careful thought to holding 
similar conferences on community and regional bases. 


TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, AND THE FUTURE 


Record enrollments in the schools have made it more difficult than 
usual to maintain programs of instruction of high quality. In part, this 
difficulty stems from teachers being required to instruct large groups; 
in part, from the demand that is created for more qualified teachers. 

The rapidly changing conditions which we are now encountering 
and will be encountering for years to come make it necessary for teach- 
ers to have broad educational backgrounds and to be capable of thinking 
and applying their knowledge to new scientific and mechanical dis- 
coveries. Teacher training institutions must, therefore, make full use 
of all the methods and means that will help in the preparation of teachers 
so that they are qualified to do their work regardless of the new devel- 
opments that appear on the social scene. 
guided in large part by the message of Earl Warren to the 1952 Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Educational Television when he said the fol- 
lowing: 

Science has placed at the disposal of the people a device the educational po- 
tentialities of which appear to be tremendous. It may be that we are coming to 
grips with the richest opportunity in history to make available to every person all 
the cultural resources that have been painstakingly formed and assembled through- 
out the centuries. If such is the case, then tle manner in which our generation 
uses such an opportunity—for ourselves and for those who will follow us—can be 
a measure of whether we are worthy of being the spiritual heirs of Jefferson, who 


regarded education as “the resource most to be relied upon for ameliorating the 
condition, promoting the virtue, and advancing the happiness of man.’ 


Educational television should be accepted for its potential worth, and 
studied and evaluated in the light of sound and professional judgments 
and experiences. 

A fair test of educational television requires careful study, wise judg- 
ment, and hard work. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE FEBRUARY, 1959 
MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL STUDIES* 


The latest meeting of the California State Central Committee on 
Social Studies was held in Santa Monica, February 4-6, 1959. At that 
meeting additional attention was given to proposals in the fifth progress 
report of the Central Committee ? which had been distributed prior to 
the meeting. 

At this meeting the Central Committee reviewed the comments and 
suggestions received from lay and professional groups regarding the 
grade level allocations proposed in the fifth progress report; and made 
several changes in the allocations. The major changes included provision 
for increased emphasis on current affairs, the inclusion of cultural 
studies, and modifications in the assignments for grades nine and ten 
and in the junior college program. 


Grapes NINE THROUGH TWELVE 


The Central Committee decided to recommend a three-year program 
of social studies which all students are to complete in grades nine 
through twelve. However, districts will be encouraged to offer more 
social studies in grades nine through twelve than are included in this 
program, for students whose interests and aspirations indicate that they 
will benefit from extended work in social studies. The social studies 
program offered in grades nine through twelve will, therefore, include 
the three-year program recommended for all students plus extended 
opportunities for some students. 

The electives in social studies offered in any district will depend 
upon conditions such as the resources of the district, the balance in 
emphasis desired in the over-all curriculum; and the nature and require- 
ments of the community or geographical area served by the schools. 

It is the intent of the Central Committee to recommend a program 
which will provide for every student in California public schools at 


1 Other reports on the work of the Central Committee "a yk rea in California Schools, 


XXVI (February, 1955), 73. ft XXVII (December, 1956 XXVIII (March, 1957), 
1957), 402-05; CNovem- 
° , 1958), 18-23; (March, $528); 130- 34; (April, 1958), 195- 

99) (September, “pi ecember, 1958), 569-74; XX (February, 1959), 61- 

Progress ios of the Caisse State Central ptm Ea on Social Studies: A Temation 
A Content for the Social Studies, Kindergarten Through Grade Fourteen. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, December, 1958. 

The other four progress reports published by the California State Department of Education 
were: (1) “Progress Report on Social Studies’ (mimeographed), May, 1956; (2) Building Cur- 
riculum in Social Studies td the Public yy of, ay Bulletin of the California State 
Pg am of Be ye = ol. XXVI, No. 4, May, 1957; (3) “A Tentative Plan for Organizing 
the Social Studies” (mimeographed), March? 1958; and (4) “A Guide to Materials Developed 
by the State Central Committee on jocial Studies” (mimeographed), May, 1958. 
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least three years of instruction in the social studies while they are in 
grades nine through twelve. This program will not contain courses de- 
signed wholly for orientation purposes, nor for purposes of instruction 
in the fields of driver education, first aid, alcohol and narcotics, safety 
and accident prevention. However, in recommending a program that 
requires only three years to complete, the Central Committee has taken 
into consideration the fact that time must also be available for the in- 
struction of subjects that are state requirements and for such other in- 
struction as may be offered in elective courses. 

The Central Committee’s recommendation will provide for that part 
of the program which is to be developed in the first year to be assigned 
to grade nine, grade ten, or to grades nine and ten; that part of the pro- 
gram which is to be developed in the second year, assigned to grade 
eleven; and that part which is to be developed in the third year, assigned 
to grade twelve. The flexibility in the assignment for grades nine and 
ten makes it possible for each school district to develop and adopt a 
plan for presenting the social studies that may be used to the best ad- 
vantage. This assignment for grades nine and ten, which differs from 
the one suggested in the fifth progress report (December, 1958), was 
based on appraisals by the Central Committee of suggestions received 
from various sources, and on further appraisals of the assignments for 
grades nine and ten that were suggested in the progress report. 

The Central Committee again considered (1) how to provide a social 
studies program that students can complete satisfactorily; (2) how to 
make provision for world coverage to be introduced early in the social 
studies program; and (3) how topics may be spaced throughout the 
social studies program so that students will develop increasing depth 
of understanding. As a result, the Central Committee included a survey 
study of the world in the program for grade six, and provided for 
somewhat intense study of the various regions of the world to be made 
by the end of grade ten. The Central Committee will recommend that 
this study be concluded by devoting full time in grade nine or grade 
ten, or part time in both grades to a study of the forces challenging 
freedom in the modern world, especially those arising in Asia, Africa, 
the U.S.S.R., and the Middle East. Development of this assignment calls 
for attention to the geography of the areas studied; the cultural group- 
ings in each area, and how they evolved; the religious and philosophical 
beliefs of the people, including their political ideologies; and the eco- 
nomies of the areas studied—their development and current status, popu- 
lation pressures, natural and human resources. In addition to the program 
recommended for completion by the end of grade nine or ten, a school 
district may offer elective courses, one of which may deal with devel- 
opment of the modern world. 

The minor changes suggested for grades eleven and twelve will be 
incorporated in the concluding report of the Central Committee. 
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Junior CoLLeceE ProGRam 


Further consideration of the junior college program suggested in the 
December, 1958 report, particularly the part designed to meet require- 
ments in Education Code Section 10051, and in the California Adminis- 
trative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 102, resulted in certain changes 
in the proposals. The idea that course requirements might be met by 
passing examinations without first having completed the courses was 
dropped. This action was taken since it is obvious that the intent of 
these laws is to provide opportunities for junior college students to 
extend their knowledge and to deepen their understanding of the con- 
tent in the required courses. This content pertains to American history, 
institutions, and ideals, and principles of state and local government. 

At the junior college level, as at other preceding educational levels, 
responsibility exists within school districts to develop a program that 
provides for required instruction. 

Study should be made to determine the best way of providing this 
instruction. It may be, for instance, that some students can best meet 
the existing requirements by taking a specified course, others by taking 
a humanities course in which the required content is integrated with 
other content. 

However, the Central Committee recognized that in establishing 
means whereby the requirements might be met by demonstrated com- 
petence that there could develop a tendency on the part of high schools 


to slant instruction so as to prepare students to pass the examination 
required. Then the individuals who were incapable of developing the 
required degree of competency would be the only ones who would 
take a course in American history, ideals, and government, as junior 
college students. In brief, this course would be considered as offering 
worthwhile values for only those individuals who were unable to pass 
the examination. 


CurRRENT AFFAIRS 


The Central Committee will recommend that current affairs be given 
a prominent place in the social studies program for each grade level, 
and that the required instruction be provided as a regular part of the 
instructional program. Thus, increased emphasis will be given to the 
current scene and there will be an added element of continuity in the 
social studies program. This required study will contribute toward the 
building of interest in current affairs and to the development of skills 
needed to pursue this interest. 


CULTURE STUDIES 


The Central Committee, aware that cursory study of other cultures 
is one of the greatest weaknesses of the social studies program now in 
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use, will recommend study in depth of certain carefully selected cul- 
tures. Cursory studies result in misunderstandings and inaccurate char- 
acterizations of the people living in various parts of the world at a time 
when understanding people outside our own culture is of extreme im- 
portance. 

Since it is impossible to provide for the extensive study of the people 
of all countries, selection of culture studies will need to be made of those 
groups of people who are somewhat representative of other groups. 
These studies will (1) need to provide up-to-date and accurate informa- 
tion about cultures; and (2) need to illustrate effectively the procedures 
that must be employed to acquire information about cultures. 

The Central Committee will propose that criteria such as the follow- 
ing be used in selecting cultures for study in grades three, six, and seven. 
The cultures chosen should (1) be those with which the children have 
had some experience, perhaps through travel, reading, film or television 
viewing; (2) afford suitable contrasts in the ways that people provide 
for their essential needs; (3) be those in which it is possible to learn 
about the creative and spiritual aspects of life; and (4) be those from 
which children can derive more understanding of the concepts of time 
and space. The Central Committee will suggest cultures which it be- 
lieves might be studied in grade seven. 

At its meeting in February, 1959, the Central Committee did not 
decide whether the study of Mexico would be assigned to grade four 
or grade six. 


CoNCLUDING REPORT 


A first draft of a concluding report is to be ready for the Central 
Committee to review at its 1.1eeting to be held late in May. This draft 
will then be rewritten as the Central Committee may find necessary, for 
a final report. 

The Central Committee has not planned to sponsor with colleges and 
universities extensive activities in the summer of 1959, since the devel- 
opmental phase of its assignment will have been completed by that time. 
However, the need will exist for interpreting the new framework and 
for making application of its provisions to the social studies program. 
An invitation is, therefore, extended to people in colleges, universities, 
and school districts to help with this work. 

In conducting the state-wide study of social studies every effort has 
been made to develop a social studies program that will have the ap- 
proval of all. And in developing this program full consideration has been 
given to the availability of materials that will be needed in conducting 
the program. 


GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES OF CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 
1956-57 AND 1957-58 


RAY H. JOHNSON, Chief, Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports, and 
DOROTHY KIRSCHMAN, Accounting Technician 


The general fund expenditures of the public schools maintained by 
California school districts for the fiscal years 1956-57 and 1957-58 have 
been compiled from annual financial reports of the county superintend- 
ents of schools. The tables on the following pages present an analysis 
of general fund expenditures, showing for each school level the total 
amount, the amount per pupil in average daily attendance, and percent- 
ages of the total amount expended for each of 10 major classes of ex- 
penditure and for the nine required subordinate classes of expenditure 
listed in the California School Accounting Manual.' Percentages are 
expressed in two ways—in terms of total expenditures and in terms of 
the current expense of education.? The latter method is the one more 
commonly used. 

The expenditures included in this analysis are those made from the 
general funds of school districts. The analysis does not include transfers 
to other school districts nor expenditures of special funds of school 
districts. The expenditures of county superintendents of schools, includ- 
ing those for maintenance of emergency schools and other special 
schools and classes, are omitted, and the average daily attendance in 
such schools and classes has not been employed in the computation of 
expenditures per unit of average daily attendance in these tables. 

Expenditures shown under Class 2—Instruction, represent only the 
expenditures from general funds of school districts for the required 
subordinate classes: certificated salaries of instruction, other salaries of 
instruction, textbooks, other books, and other expense of instruction. 
The expenditures for textbooks and other books were reported for the 
first time in 1957-58. 

Expenditures shown under Class 8—Food Service, represent only the 
expenditures from general funds of school districts for this purpose and 
do not include the expenditures for food service purposes made from 
cafeteria funds and cafeteria accounts of school districts. 

Expenditures shown under Class 10—Capital Outlay, represent only 
the expenditures from general funds of school districts for the required 

1 California School Accounting Manual, Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XX, No. 2, March, 19 } edition), pp. 8-10. ’ ) 

2 ‘The term “current expense of education’”’ is employed here to designate expenditures of classes 


1 to 7, inclusive, excluding Class 8—Food Service,Class 9 Community Services, Class 10—Capital 
Outlay. The use of the term is recommended in the California School Accounting Manual, p. 9. 
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subordinate classes: land, improvement of grounds, buildings, and equip- 
ment. These data do not include expenditures for these purposes from 
building or special funds. 

Table 1 presents a statement of average daily attendance, by grade 
levels, in elementary school districts, high school districts, junior col- 
lege districts, and unified school districts, with consolidated totals for 
all districts. Average daily attendance credited to county school funds 
is given separately, to permit reconciliation with state totals employed 
for apportionment of the State School Fund. 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY 
JURISDICTION, AND BY DISTRICT LEVEL OR GRADE 
SPAN, 1956-57 AND 1957-58 


Grade 
Jurisdiction span 1956-57 1957-58 


In classes under jurisdiction of 
1. Separate elementary school districts K-8 1,317,288 1,408,599 

. Separate high school districts 7-14 559,325 613,582 

3. Separate junior college districts 13-14 77,909 87,654 

4. Unified school districts - 789,833 840,870 
5 


. Total all school districts 2,744,355 2,950,705 


In classes under jurisdiction of County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, paid for from 


County school tuition fund 
6. Elementary 13 18 
7. High school 161 181 


County school service fund 
8. Elementary 4,014 4,371 
9. High School 2,220 2,881 


10. Total in classes under jurisdiction of County 
Superintendent of Schools 6,408 7,451 


11. Grand total 2,750,763 2,958,156 


The figures in Table 2 (page 168), for elementary school districts in- 
clude attendance and expenditures in kindergartens and elementary 
schools. In Table 3 (page 169), attendance * and expenditures of grades 
7 and 8 in junior high schools maintained by high school districts, and 
of grades 13 and 14 in junior college maintained by high school districts, 
are included with high school data for grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 


® Average daily attendance in grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools is credited to elementary 
school districts of residence for the computation of Basic State a and State Equalization Aid in 
the apportionment of the State School Fund; however, these units se have been employed 
herein in the computation a mciomes Pa =e unit = % a.d.a. of high school districts, since junior 
high schools are maintained b high sch and the expentituses { for educating pupils in 
grades 7 and 8 in junior ools ny paid ag the pty funds of high school districts. 
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In Table 4 (page 170), the attendance and expenditures are for 
grades 13 and 14. 


In Table 5 (page 171), the attendance and expenditures of unified 
school districts have been compiled separately, without an analysis by 
level. 


Tables 2 to 5 inclusive, present, respectively, the expenditures of ele- 
mentary school districts, high school districts, junior college districts, 
and unified school districts, for each major class of expenditure. 


Table 6 (page 172), contains comparable data for all districts in con- 
solidated totals. 


Table 7 (page 173), presents in summary form the amount and per 
cent of increase in total and per-pupil current expense of education in 
the fiscal year 1956-57 compared with the preceding fiscal year 1955-56, 
and similarly in the fiscal year 1957-58 compared with the preceding 
fiscal year 1956-57. 


In Table 8 (page 173), the total average daily attendance, total cur- 
rent expense of education, and per-pupil current expense of education 
are presented for a ten-year period beginning with the fiscal year 1948-49 
and ending with the fiscal year 1957-58. 


During the fiscal year 1948-49, the total average daily attendance 
credited to all school districts was 1,615,305 and the total current ex- 
pense * was $368,992,815.18. Over a ten-year period the average daily 
attendance increased in the amount of 1,335,400 or 82.7 per cent, and 
the total current expense of education increased $731,354,649.53 or 
198.20 per cent. 


The current expense per unit of a.d.a for all school districts in 1948-49 
was $228.44. In 1957-58 this unit expense had increased to $372.91. The 
increase over the ten-year period was $144.47 or 63.2 per cent. 


Table 9 (pages 174-175), presents by county the grade span, total 
average daily attendance, total current expense of education, per-pupil 
current expense of education from general funds only; and the amount 
and per cent of increase or decrease in average daily attendance and cur- 
rent expense of education, for the fiscal years 1956-57 and 1957-58. 


Thirty-one counties reported attendance in junior college grades 13 
and 14. All counties reported attendance in grades 1 through 12, with 
the exception of Alpine County which maintained grades 1 through 8 
only. Fifty-six counties reported attendance in kindergartens. 


‘Prior to the fiscal year 1951-52, the expenditures for Class 8—Food service, from the general 
funds for school districts, were not segregated but were included in the total current expense. This 
term is relatively of minor importance and the change in its accounting does not seriously impair 
the validity of comparisons with later figures. 
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TABLE 7 
AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN TOTAL AND PER-PUPIL CURRENT 
EXPENSE OF EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 1956-57 
COMPARED WITH 1955-56 AND 1957-58 COMPARED WITH 1956-57 


Increase 1956-57 Increase 1957-58 
over 1955-56 over 1956-57 


Totals Per cent Totals Per cent 


A. Increase in total current expense of 
education 

1, Elementary school districts - _ --|$47,088,778 .23 .04 |$62,000,855 .00 

2. High school districts 34,854,856 .45 : 43,464,980.49 

3. Junior college districts 5,318,953 .22 ; 6,441,826.89 

4. Unified school districts 39,905,804. 70 : 38,225,342.40 


All school districts $127,168,392.60 45 1$150,133,004. 78 


B. Increase in average daily attend- 
ance 

1. Elementary school districts - - - - 84,472 

2. High school districts 47,483 

3. Junior college districts 5,352 

4. Unified school districts 60,767 


All school districts 198,074 


C. Increase in current expense of edu- 
cation per unit of average daily 
attendance 

1. Elementary school districts- --- $18.29 
2. High school districts 26.89 
3. Junior college districts 38.31 
4. Unified school districts 24.95 


All school districts $23.01 


TABLE 8 


TOTAL AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AND PER-PUPIL CURRENT 
EXPENSE OF EDUCATION IN ALL CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
FROM GENERAL FUNDS ONLY FOR THE PAST 10 FISCAL YEARS 


Current expense of education 


Average ; 
daily Per unit 
Fiscal year attendance Amount of a.d.a. 


$368,992,815.18 | $228.44 
410,268,166 .65 239.07 
452,118,691.24 253.88 
507,311,228. 51 
580,249,176.08 


674,596,851 .22 
742,158,443 .35 
823,046,067. 33 
950,214,459. 93 

1,100,347,464. 71 


Nore: There are a few minor changes in the data contained in this 
table from the amounts previously published, resulting from correction 
of original tabulations. 
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Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


ADOPTION OF EMERGENCY REGULATION BY 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


Teaching Service Areas in New State Colleges. The Director of 
Education, acting under the authority of and implementing Education 
Code Section 20397, added Section 975.11 to Title 5 of the California 
Administrative Code, relating to employees in new state colleges, and 
adopted the same as an emergency regulation to read as follows (effec- 
tive February 4, 1959): 

975.11. Teaching Service Areas in New Colleges; Designation and Placement. 
The provisions of this article shall apply to all colleges which are subject to Article 
3.5, Chapter 2, Division 10, of the Education Code (Stats. 1953, Ch. 1763), except 
that where reference is made in Sections 975.1 and 975.2 to “December 1, 1954,” 


the date “the end of the first semester of the first academic year of the college” 
shall apply, in lieu thereof, to a college established since December, 1954. 


COMMISSION ON DISCRIMINATION IN 
TEACHER EMPLOYMENT 


The State Board of Education, in accordance with Education Code 
Section 187 (added by Statutes of 1957), has established a Commission 
on Discrimination in Teacher Employment “to assist and advise local 
school districts in problems relating to racial, religious or other discrim- 
ination in connection with the employment of certificated employees.” 

Compliance with the provisions stated in Sections 13031 and 13031.4 
of the Education Code, which read as follows, is of particular interest 
to the Commission: 


13031. Governing boards of school districts shall employ for positions requiring 
certification qualifications, only persons who possess the qualifications therefor 
prescribed by law. It shall be contrary to the public policy of this State for any 
person or persons charged, by said governing boards, with the responsibility of 
recommending such persons for employment by said boards to refuse or to fail 
to do so for reasons of race, color, religious creed, or national origin of said appli- 
cants for such employment. 


13031.4. The Legislature hereby declares that it is contrary to the interest of 
this State and the people thereof for any person or persons charged by the govern- 
ing board of any school district with the responsibility of interviewing and recom- 
mending persons for employment in positions requiring certification qualifications 
to fail or refuse to do so for reason of the age or marital status of any applicant 
for such employment, except as otherwise provided in this code. 
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The services of the Commission, whose policy will be to serve in an 
advisory, consultative, and educative capacity, are available to school 
districts upon request. 


Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of 
Education, is Chairman of the Commission; George E. Hogan, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is Vice Chairman. Members of 
the Commission and their terms of office are as follows: 


Term* 
George A. Beavers, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board, Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
1999 West Adams Street 
Los Angeles 18 es EEF es Ro Oestewe See are ree 1960 


Howard L. Chernoff 
Retired Newspaper Publisher 
4330 Altamirano Way 
San Diego 3_____ a patcbcitch ntipittil buenas os aie ala tenoecn eee ee 


Arthur F. Corey, Executive Secretary 
California Teachers Association 
693 Sutter Street 
EG a SES en read ee ne ene A ag earslibak preteen 


Mrs. Wyman T. Harder 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. 
2726 Cuesta Road 
Santa Barbara _ een i Os es 


Donald K. ee Executive ieee 
California State Federation of Teachers 
1804 Curtis Street 
Berkeley 2. pea sncaaa teecerorpceiaca meee eee an 


J. Marc Jantzen, Dean, School of Education 
College of the Pacific 
NN a a es ee 1960 


Samuel Ladar, Attorney-at-Law 
1918 Vallejo Street 
San Francisco a accel ta cee a 


Edward Maddox, Attorney-at-Law 
2824 South Western Avenue 
Los Angeles —-... I a ea oe eee 


Nolan D. Pulliam, iia dinibilias 
Stockton Unified School District 
324 N. San popes Street 
Stockton ——  — ee Risa Fone erases cecat oevieiat a neice Breet 1959 


Mrs. Helen Putnam, President 
California School Boards Association 
900 B Street 
Petaluma ai ciate Sinn SN 


Wilson C. Riles, Consultant in Certificated Employment Practices, is 
Executive Secretary of the Commission. 


* For terms beginning July 1, 1958, and ending June 30, of the year indicated for 
each member, 
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The functions of the Commission on Discrimination in Teacher Em- 
ployment are to compile, study, and disseminate information relative to 
racial, religious or other discrimination in the employment of certifi- 
cated employees; and to advise school districts regarding the elimination 
of such discrimination. 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education at 
its regular meeting held at the State Department of Education Building, 
Sacramento, February 11 and 12, 1959. 


Changes in Rules and Regulations 


Activities with Respect to the Flag. The Board, acting under the 
authority of and implementing Education Code Sections 112 and 13230, 
amended Section 73.5 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, 
relating to activities with respect to the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
to read as follows (effective March 20, 1959): 


73.5 Activities With Respect to Flag. The tome board of each school dis- 
trict shall require, and provide for, the giving of appropriate instruction throughout 
the school term and the holding of appropriate exercises or other activities in each 
school under its jurisdiction during the last week of the annual school term of the 
school which shall emphasize to the pupils of the school the meaning of the Flag 
of the United States and the P ses, ideals, and freedoms for which it stands. 
There shall be a daily pledge of allegiance to the Flag of the United States in each 
public school, conducted in accordance with regulations which shall be adopted by 
each governing board. 


Approval of Appointments to State College Advisory Board 


In accordance with Education Code Sections 20361-20368, the Board 
confirmed the appointments by Director of Education Roy E. Simp- 
son of the following members of the Los Angeles State College of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences Advisory Board for terms ending as shown. 


Los ANGELEs State CoLLecE oF AppLiep ArTS AND SciENcEs Apvisory Boarp 

Mrs. Max Colwell, 3333 Yorkshire Road, Pasadena (1962) 

Roy Crocker, Lincoln Building and Loan Association, 6320 West 6th Street, Los 
Angeles 17 (1963) 

Harry H. Hillman, 3252 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach 7 (1960) 

Eli Isenberg, Monterey Park Progress, 202 South Garfield, Monterey Park (1961) 

Mrs. Valley Knudsen, 3034 ty Manny Road, Glendale 6 (1962) 

Carroll W. Parcher, Glendale News Press, 111 North Isabel, Glendale 4 (1961) 

John M. Stahl, 321 South San Vicente Boulevard, Los Angeles 48 (1963) 


Approval of Proposal for a Change in School District Organization 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code (Section 4911.1), the Board approved the following 
proposal regarding a change in school district organization: 


Formation of a union elementary school district in El Dorado County—A proposal 
by the pe osm El Dorado County Committee on School District Organization 
that an election be held to determine whether the voters in the Buckeye and 
French Creek elementary school districts wish to form a union elementary school 
district. 
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Suspension of Credentials for Public School Service 


In accordance with the provisions of Education Code Section 12751, 
the Board ordered the suspension, for the period ending August 31, 
1959, of the general elementary credential issued to Shirley Jean Sanders 
(7-15-33). 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


The Board revoked the credentials, life diplomas, and other docu- 
ments for public school service heretofore issued to the following per- 


sons, effective on the dates shown: 
By authority of 
Date of Revocation Education Code 
Name Birth effective Section 


Coleman, William meee al . 1- 5-26 January 20, 1959 12754 
Doherty, Gene - pith Se AES February 12, 1959 12756 
Elder, Jayne Astrid - February 12, 1959 12755 
Evans, William Clinton os February 12, 1959 12756 
Larman, Kenneth Lee _ eee: February 12, 1959 12756 
Morrell, Donald Clifford. : February 12, 1959 12752 
Osterli, Melvin Paul __»_»»_ January 23, 1959 12754 
Wright, Barry Duane... 8-28-28 January 26, 1959 12754 


SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH WINNERS 

Honors have been awarded to 427 boys and girls with unusual po- 
tential scientific ability, in the eighteenth annual Science Talent Search 
conducted by the Science Clubs of America for the Westinghouse Sci- 


ence Scholarships and Awards. The winners, from fifteen to seventeen 
years of age, were selected from over 28,000 contestants from 43 states 
and the District of Columbia. From the list of honor award winners, 40 
were chosen as winners of the Washington, D.C. trip to attend the 
Science Talent Institute and to receive their Westinghouse Science 
Awards of $250 each. Of the 40, the following three students come from 
California: 


Thomas Chadbourne Emmel, 5341 West Boulevard, Los Angeles. Susan M. Dorsey 
High School, Los Angeles. 

ee Lynne Leaver, 1318 Grove Way, Concord. Mt. Diablo High School, Con- 
cord. 

Carl Lewis Lyngholm, 1609 Cypress Avenue, San Diego. San Diego High School. 


In addition to the 40 winners, the honors group showed such promise 
that the judges recommended that their ranking in the contest be 
brought to public attention, and that colleges and universities be in- 
formed of their abilities with regard to the granting of admissions and 
scholarships. Of these, the following 26 students are from California: 
— omg Alderson, 6720 Day Street, Tujunga. Verdugo Hills High School, Los 
Ste — einai! Benton, 46 Pine Drive, Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara High School. 
Jack Winningham Bradbury, 2037 Miramar Drive, Balboa. Newport Harbor High 


School, Newport Beach. 
Odette Francine Bricmont, 122 Stacia Street, Los Gatos. Los Gatos High School. 
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Robert Louis Causey, 7551 East Hellman Avenue, South San Gabriel. Mark Keppel 
High School, Alhambra. 

Patricia Jane Gach, 3017 Lansbury Street, Claremont. Claremont Senior High School. 

Christopher James Lloyd Gray, 2190 Alisos Drive, Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara 
High School. 

Carol Lynne Grosso, 326 Phelan Avenue, San Jose. Andrew P. Hill High School, 


San Jose. 

John Thomas Horn, 12106 Longworth Avenue, Norwalk. Santa Fe High School, 
Santa Fe Springs (Whittier Union High School District). 

Stanley Allen Johnson, 228 Monte Vista Drive, Napa. Napa Senior High School. 

Maxine Anne Sandra Kaufman, 28 Darrell Place, San Francisco. George Washing- 
ton High School, San Francisco. 

Franklin Julian Kosdon, 250 Seton Hall, Ventura. Ventura Senior High School. 

Shozo Kubo, 1605 West Front Street, Selma. Selma Union High School. 

John Patrick Manning, 1603 West 219th Street, Torrance. Narbonne High School, 
Harbor City (Los Angeles City High School District). 

ay Jane Mathews, 2105 Anacapa Street, Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara High 

chool. 
Robert Nelson Newhall, 1220 Dover Road, Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara High 


School. 
jones Robert Nolfi, II, 155 Sierra Way, Chula Vista. Chula Vista High School. 
—_ Richard Overoye, 1402 La Vista Road, Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara High 
chool. 
Larry Herman Renger, 1601 Prospect Avenue, Hermosa Beach. Mira Costa High 
School, Manhattan Beach (South Bay Union High School District). 
Leonard Alan Talmy, 524 North Poinsettia Street, Los Angeles. Fairfax High 
School, Los Angeles. 
Ivar Harald Tombach, 27742 Conestoga Drive, Rolling Hills. Narbonne High 
School, Harbor City (Los Angeles City High School District). 
Charles Stephen Travis, 3028 Grove Street, Ventura. Ventura Senior High School. 
oe Frank Vitter, 1685 Lisbon Lane, El Cajon. El Cajon Valley High School, 
ajon. 
i we Wingate, 239 Miller Avenue, Mill Valley. Tamalpais High School, Mill 
alley. 
Michael Robert Wolf, 8039 Lemon Avenue, La Mesa. Helix High School, La Mesa. 
Charles Elliott Wymore, 2 Santa Monica Way, San Francisco. Abraham Lincoln 
High School, San Francisco. 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. have hundreds of openings this summer 
for teachers and other school personnel in their camps throughout the 
nation. Full maintenance is furnished and salary is paid according to 
experience, training, and responsibilities. The nationwide extension of 
the school camping program gives these jobs added significance in career 
training and advancement. 


Qualified candidates who are at least twenty-one years old may serve 
as unit leaders, waterfront directors, food supervisors, health supervisors, 
business managers, and program consultants in such fields as arts and 
crafts, nature study, dramatics, and sports and games. Camp directors 
must be at least twenty-five years old and have had camping, adminis- 
trative, and supervisory experience. Assistant unit leaders, assistant water- 
front directors, and other counselors may be as young as eighteen. A 
basic training session of about five days precedes the camping season. 
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Teachers, office personnel, nurses and dietitians who wish to spend a 
summer near home should call their nearest Girl Scout Council. For 
opportunities further away, applicants may write directly to Miss Fan- 
chon Hamilton, Recruitment and Referral Advisor, Girl Scouts of the 


U.S.A., 830 Third Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHER PLACEMENT 
AGENCY LIST REVISION 


The directory of teacher placement agencies published in the Febru- 
ary issue of California Schools should be revised as follows: 


Institution or Organization Personnel of Placement Office 

StanrorD UNIVERSITY R. Dudley Boyce, Director, 
Stanford Placement Service : 
DAvenport 3-9411 Mrs. Mary L. Evans, Assistant Director 


University OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Lloyd D. Bernard, Manager, Bureau of 
2580 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4 School and College Placement 
THornwall 5-6000 Alice Greer, Placement Office Manager, 

Office of Teacher Placement 
Mrs. Gladys Pederson, Employment 

Interviewer, Elementary and Foreign 
Brinton H. Stone, 

Employment Interviewer, 

Four-year colleges and universities 
Evelyn Mumma, 

Employment Interviewer, 

Pupil Personnel Services 


University or CALiForNIA, Davis Mrs. Rebecca Strongren, 
Davis Teacher Placement Interviewer 


SK yline 3-4001 
UNIversITY OF CALIFORNIA E. L. Chalberg, 
SANTA BarBARA COLLEGE Placement Office Manager 


Goleta 
WObodland 7-1221 


University oF REDLANDS Jack B. Cummings, 
Redlands Director of Placement 
Pyramid 3-2121 Mrs. Marjorie Herman, 

Placement Assistant 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ABRAHAM, WILLARD. Common Sense About Gifted Children. New York 16: Har- 
per & Bros., 1958. Pp. 268. $5.00. 


Aber, Mortimer J., and Mayer, Mitton S. The Revolution in Education. Chi- 
cago 37: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 224. $375. 


Benton, WituiamM. This Is the Challenge. The Benton Reports of 1956-1958 on 
the Nature of the Soviet Threat. Edited by Epwarp W. Barrett. New York 3: 
Associated College Presses, 1958. Pp. 254. $3.95. 


California Administrative Salaries and Salary Schedules, 1958-59. Research Bulletin 
119, February, 1959. San Francisco 2: California Teachers Association, 1959. 
Pp. 84. 


Copetanp, Metvin Tuomas. And Mark an Era: The Story of the Harvard Business 
School. Boston 6: Little, Brown & Co., 1958. Pp. 368. $6.00. 


Curtis, STANLEY James. History of Education in Great Britain. London: Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press, Ltd., 1957 (fourth edition). Pp. 656. 21 s. 


DorrMan, Etaine. Personality Outcomes of Client-centered Child Therapy. 
Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Association, 1958. Pp. 22. $1.00. 


DresseL, Paut Leroy, Editor. Education in the Basic College at Michigan State 
University. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1958. Pp. 248. $4.00. 


FRoEHLICH, CLirForD Payo. Guidance Services in Schools. New York 36: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958 (second edition). Pp. 384. $5.75. 


GoopMan, Mary Eten. A Primer for Parents: Educating Our Children for Good 
Human Relations. New York 22: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1959. 
Pp. 32. $0.40. 


Growth, Development, and Learning. Review of Education Research, Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 5, December, 1958. Washington 6, D.C.: American Educational Research 
Association, 1958. Pp. 371-558. $2.00. 


Hunnicut, CLarENcE WILLIAM, and Iverson, WituiAM J., Editors. Research in the 
Three R’s. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1958. Pp. 446. $6.00. 


ILLiINGworTtH, Ronatp S§. The Normal Child: Some Problems of the First Five 
Years and Their Treatment. Boston 6: Little, Brown & Co., 1957. Pp. 356. $7.00. 


McKinney, Frep. Counseling for Personal Adjustment in Schools and Colleges. 
Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. Pp. 584. $6.00. 


Ma tuinson, VERNON. An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Education. 
New York 11: Macmillan Co., 1957. Pp. 250. $3.50. 


Our Public Schools—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, City of New 
York, 1956-57. Part 1. Research in Educational Administration. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Program Research and Statistics. Brooklyn 1, New York: Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 1959. Pp. 26. 


Public Recreation Agencies—Comparative Data, Finances and Personnel, 1958-59. 
Publication 58-2, State of California Recreation Commission, November, 1958. 
Sacramento: State of California Recreation Commission, 1958. $1.00. 


Rankings of the States. Research Division of the National Education Association 
of the United States. Washington 6, D.C.: National Education Association of 
the United States, 1957. Pp. 20. $0.25. 
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Resource Units for Classes with Puerto Rican Pupils: Secondary School—Extended 
Orientation Stage. Resource Unit Series—The Puerto Rican Study. Brooklyn 1, 
New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1957. Pp. x + 158. 


ScHNEIER, Rosert E. Methods and Materials of Health Education. Philadelphia 
5: W. B. Saunders Co., 1958. Pp. 382. $5.00 


Smitu, Louis M. The Concurrent Validity of Six Personality and Adjustment 
Tests for Children. Washington 6, D.C.: American Psychological Association, 
1958. Pp. 30. $1.00. 


Spiro, Metrorp E. Children of the Kibbutz. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 500. $10.00. 


Strranc, Ruta May. Group Work in Education. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 
1958. Pp. 322. $5.50. 


Summary of Salaries and Salary Schedules in California School Districts, 1958-59. 
California Teachers Association Research Bulletin No. 118, January, 1959. San 
Francisco 2: California Teachers Association, 1959. Pp. 20 + viii. $0.75. 


Wey, Herpert, and Corey, Joun. Action Patterns in School Desegregation: A 
Guidebook. A Project of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on the Study of 
Educational Policies and Programs in Relation to Desegregation. Accomplished 
with financial assistance from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 1959. Pp. xii + 276. $1.50. 
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